Higher  than  Niagara,  Iguassu  Falls  (237  feet) 
Parana  is  a mighty  spectacle  of  nature  which 
to  Brazil  shoula  miss.  Modern  hotel  facilities 
able  nearby. 
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THE  LAND 


Brazil  is  many  things  - most  of  them  spectacular.  Occupying  slighty  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  South  American  land  mass,  it  is  large  enough  to  hold  continental  United 
States  with  room  for  an  extra  Texas.  It  has  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  the  Ama- 
zon; two  waterfalls,  Iguassu  and  Paulo  Afonso,  that  are  higher  than  Niagara;  the 
spectacularly  beautiful  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  an  island,  Marajo',  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  that  is  larger  than  Belgium. 

AREA  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  - Covering  approximately  3,286,000  square  miles  and 
bordering  every  other  country  in  South  America  except  Chile  and  Ecuador,  Brazil 
is  the  largest  republic  in  Latin  America  and  the  fifth  largest  in  the  world,  exceed- 
ed only  by  Russia,  China,  United  States  and  Canada.  A little  more  than  one-half 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  live  within  the  boundaries  of  Brazil. 

CLIMATE  AND  REGIONS  - Almost  all  (93  per  cent)  of  Brazil  is  within  the  Tropical 
Zone.  The  bulk  of  the  territory  lies  between  the  Equator,  which  crosses  the  north- 
ern mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  passes  through  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  often  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  climate  is  predominantly 
tropical.  Fortunately,  the  effects  of  latitude  are  modified  by  a number  of  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  altitude,  prevailing  winds,  rainfall  and  distance  from  the  sea.  As  a 
consequence  there  are  considerable  variations  of  climate. 

• 

In  the  tropical  and  subtropical  sections  of  the  country  the  year  is  usually  divided 
between  winter  and  summer,  corresponding  roughly  to  a dry  and  wet  season.  In  the 
south-central  and  southern  states,  however,  the  seasonal  temperature  changes  are 
more  pronounced.  Below-freezing  temperatures  are  seldon  found  except  in  the  ex- 
treme south  and  ot  high  altitutes.  The  country  is  free  from  cyclones,  hurricanes 
and  similar  disturbances. 

• 

The  Federal  District  and  five  territories  comprising  the  Repub- 

lic ot  orazil  fail  into  three  broad  geographic  areas:  the  torrid  Amazon  basin  of  the 
north;  the  half-forest,  half-desert  expanse  of  uplands  in  the  northeast;  and  the 
mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  central  and  southern  area. 

The  Amazon  region  of  northern  Brazil  is  a sparsely  settled,  lowlying,  tropical  val- 
ley forming  the  basin  of  the  great  Amazon  River.  The  area  drained  by  the  Amazon 
'fs  f'’'hutaries  includes  the  whole  northern  region  of  the  country  and  extends 
^er  half  the  length  of  Brazil  in  the  central  and  western  sections. 

The  second  geographical  division  is  the  Brazilian  northeast,  including  the  large 
s ate  of  Bahia.  Much  of  it  consists  of  shrubland  of  semidesert  character.  Irrigation 
IS  required^  in  certain  sections,  although  a considerable  portion  is  forested. 
The  two  mam  rivers  of  northeastern  Brazil  are  the  Sao  Francisco  the  largest  river 
lying  entirely  within  Brazil,  and  the  Parnafba. 

• 

Cacao,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco  and  coffee  are  successfully  raised  in  irrigated 
or  humid  sections;  oil-producing  nuts  are  collected  in  the  forests;  various  fiber 
plants  are  grown;  carnauba,  uricury  and  other  waxes  are  harvested  from  palms  par- 
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ticularly  suited  to  drought  conditions.  This  third  geographical  division  the  central 
land  southern  uplands,  is  virtually  the  heart  of  present-day  Brazil.  Here  are  found 
the  most  fertile  and  productive  lands,  the  celebrated  coffee  fazendas,  the  cotton, 
fruits  and  livestock  that  contribute  so  heavily  to  the  country's  export  trade;  the 
principal  mineral  deposits  and  manufacturing  centers,  most  of  the  highways  and 
railways;  and  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country.  The  cli- 
mate is  generally  cool,  dry  and  salubrious.  Rainfall  averages  51  inches  annually, 
and  the  average  temperature  is  68  degrees  F.  In  the  south,  the  Brazilian  sections 
of  the  rivers  constituting  the  Rio  de  ia  Plata  system  are  of  great  importance. 

THE  PEOPLE 


Brazil  was  discovered  and  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  who  gave  the  country  its 
language,  its  Catholic  religion  and  basic  racial  type.  The  first  explorers  found 
widely  scattered  Indian  tribes  numbering  probably  800,000  natives,  who  were  rel- 
atively low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. Today,  an  estimated  200, OOO  Indians  are 
concentrated  mainly  in  the  Amazon  Valley  and  Mato  Grosso. 

• 

More  than  four  centuries  of  amalgamation  and  assimilation  of  Brazil’s  racial  el- 
ements have  produced  a distinct  culture  and  nationality.  All  the  basic  stocks  into 
which  the  human  race  may  be  divided  - Indian,  Caucasian,  Negro  and  Asiatic  - are 
represented  in  the  composition  of  Brazil’s  population,  which  is  estimated  at  65mil- 
lion,  and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  1.3  million  a year.  All  Brazilians  share  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  in  a land  that  practices  no  segregation  and  creates  no  outcasts  . 
• 

Between  1821  and  1945,  approximately  5.2  million  immigrants  entered  the  country, 
the  most  numerous  among  them  being  Italians,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Japanese  and 
Germans,  with  the  Japanese  showing  heavy  gains  in  the  years  immediately  before 
World  War  II. Brazil  is  still  in  great  need  of  immigrants,  owing  to  her  vast  areas  of 
unexploited  but  extremely  fertile  land. 

• 

The  unequal  distribution  of  her  rural  population,  which  is  always  ready  to  leave 
the  interior  and  move  to  the  coast  and  to  the  big  cities  and  provincial  capitals,  is 
a factor  highly  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  vast  uncultivated  lands.  To 
remedy  this  the  government  has  encouraged  the  immigration  of  thousands  of  dis- 
placed persons  from  Europe;  these  people  have  either  settled  on  private  farms  or 
been  given  plots  of  land  by  the  government. 


HISTORY 


Brazil  was  discovered  in  1500  by  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  a Portuguese  navigator.  In 
1808,  Prince  Regent  Jo3o  VI  moved  his  family  and  court  to  Brazil  after  Napoleon 
invaded  Portugal.  For  five  years  King  Joao  VI  ruled  Portugal  from  Brazil.  But  he 
returned  to  Portugal  in  1821,  leaving  his  son,  Dorn  Pedro,  to  govern  Brazil  as  Re- 
gent. Dorn  Pedro  I declared  Brazil  independent  in  1822,  and  in  1831  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  five-years-old  son  Dorn  Pedro  II.  In  1889,  the  Republic  was  proclaimed. 
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From  1930  to  1945,  the  dominant  figure  in  Brazil  was  Getulio  Vargas.  In  October 
1945,  Vargas  resigned.  General  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra(  1945- 1950)  was  elected  pres- 
ident and  a new,  liberal  progressive  constitution  was  formally  promulgated  Sep- 
tember 18,  1946.  Vargas  was  reelected  in  1954  and  commited  suicide.  Vice-  Presi- 
dent JoSo  Cafe  Filho  became  head  of  the  government,  in  October  1955,  Juscelino 
Kubitsehek  became  President,  holding  this  post  for  the  full  five  years  of  his 
mandate.  Janio  Quadros  was  inaugurated  President  on  February  1,  1961:  he  resign- 
ed on  August  25,  1961,  and  the  Constitutional  Vice-President,  Jodo  Belchior  Mar- 
ques Goulart,  became  President. 


dern,  well-appointed  ho- 
icent  white-sand  beach. 


During  the  latter  part  of  1962,  the  Brazilian  Con- 
gress decided  to  anticipate  the  referendum.  In  January 
1963,  a question  was  put  to  the  people:  should  the 
Parliamentary  system  prevail?  By  an  overwhelming 
majority  the  electorate  voted  No.  A few  weeks  later 
the  country  returned  to  the  Presidential  system 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  prevailing  in  the  U.S. 
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From  1930  to  1945,  the  dominant  figure  in  Brazil  was  Getulio  Vargas.  In  October 
1945,  Vargas  resigned.  General  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra(1945>1950)  was  elected  pres- 
ident and  a new,  liberal  progressive  constitution  was  formally  promulgated  Sep- 
tember 18,  1946.  Vargas  was  reelected  in  1954  and  commited  suicide.  Vice-  Presi- 
dent Joao  Cafe  Filho  became  head  of  the  government,  in  October  1955,  Juscelino 
Kubitschek  became  President,  holding  this  post  for  the  full  five  years  of  his 
mandate.  Janio  Quadros  was  inaugurated  President  on  February  1,  1961:  he  resign- 
ed on  August  25,  1961,  and  the  Constitutional  Vice-President,  Joao  Beichior  Mar- 
ques Goulart,  became  President. 


Rio’s  Copacabana  Beach  is  as  well  known  for  its  modern,  well-appointed  ho- 
tels and  apartment  buildings  as  it  is  for  its  magnificent  white-sand  beach. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


In  September,  1961,  Congress  approved  a constitutional  amendment  which  gave 
Brazil  a Parliamentary  Government.  This  constitutional  amendment  is  subject  toe 
national  referendum  nine  months  before  the  inauguration  of  the  next  President. 
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Under  the  new  Constitutional  arrangement,  the  President  of  theRepublic  is  elected 
by  Congress  for  a term  of  five  years.  The  bulk  of  the  executive  powers-whether 
political  or  administrative-are  vested  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  Chairman  of 
which  ("Prime  Minister")  is  appointed  by  the  President.  The’Council,  in  turn,  is 
collectively  responsible  to  Congress  for  the  administration  of  the  country.  Con- 
gress’ approval  or  censure  of  the  activities  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  given 
through  a vote  of  confidence  or  non-confidence.  Such  votes  are  binding. 

• 

The  rest  of  the  Constitution  underwent  no  change.  Among  its  important  provisions, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  mention  those  which  empower  the  Federal  Government  to  create 
state-owned  monopolies  in  the  public  interest  and  to  make  the  exploitation  of 
mines  and  subsoil  resources  dependent  on  federal  authorization.  The  Constitution 
also  authorizes  the  government  to  intervene  in  labor  disputes  but  recognizes  the 
general  principle  of  freedom  of  association  and  the  right  to  strike.  Labor  courts 
handle  labor  management  disputes.  The  Constitution  grants  considerable  auton- 
omy to  the  states  of  the  Union. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  (Pop. 3,300, 000)  - Rio,  Brazil’s  capital  for  nearly  200  years 
(1763-1960),  is  still  its  chief  port  of  entry  and  one^f  the  biggest  shipping  centers 
of  Latin  America.  Covering  over  60  square  miles  within  the  new  state  of  Guana- 
bora,  it  is  the  tourist  and  cultural  center  of  the  nation,  a mountain  and  seaside 
resort,  and  one  of  the  two  principal  commercial  and  industrial  centers  in  Brazil. 
• 

The  entrance  to  the  city  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
landlocked  harbor,  guarded  by  the  familiar  Pdo  de  A^ucar  ("Sugar  Loaf"),  is 
dotted  with  some  80-odd  islands  and  dominated  by  mountains  and  peaks.  Sugar 
Loaf  itself  is  a sheer,  1,200-foot  pinnacle,  while  from  the  top  of  Corcovado 
("Hunchback")  every  part  of  the  city  and  surrounding  territory,  as  well  as  is- 
land-studded Guanabara  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  spread  out  to  view.  A 
colossal  statue  of  Christ,  98)^  feet  high,  has  topped  this  extraordinary  2,300-foot 
promontory  since  1931  and  may  be  seen  far  out  at  sea. 

• 

The  works  of  man  in  this  "cidade  maravilhosa"  ( marvelous  city  ),  as  its  inhab- 
itants have  nicknamed  it,  are  fully  as  spectacular  as  those  of  nature.  The  attrac- 
tive business  and  residential  streets,  the  well-planned  drives  skirting  the  bay,  the 
tropical  parks,  the  towering  modern  buildings,  all  proclaim  a splendid  metropolis- 
worthy of  its  superlatively  beautiful  natural  surroundings. 

• 

The  greatest  event  of  the  year  is  the  four-day,  pre-Lenten  maelstrom  of  music, 
color  and  animation  that  is  Carnival  in  Rio.  The  whole  population  comes  out  in 
the  streets  to  join  the  procession  of  gayly  bedecked  floats,  or  to  watch;  there  is 
continuous  dancing;  literally,  thousands  of  small  orchestras  with  homemade  in- 
struments parade  through  the  streets,  followed  by  tireless  dancers  in  gay  cos- 
tumes.This  is  a formof  carnival  that  many  observers  claim  to  be  more  expressive 
of  the  national  temperament  than  similar  manifestations  all  over  the  world. 
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Overlooking  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its  beautiful 
harbor  is  the  125-foot-high  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer 
atop  Corcovado  Peak.  A major  tourist  attraction,  it  can 
be  reached  by  automobile  or  cog  rail. 


SAO  PAULO  (Pop. 3,850, 000)  - The  greatest  industrial  center  of  oil  South  America, 
Sao  Paulo  is  one  of  the  fastest>growing  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  last  fifty  years 
it  has  developed  from  a provincial  city  of  about  200,000  inhabitants  to  the  second 
largest  city  in  South  America.  The  concentration  of  industry  in  and  around  the 
city  is  the  chief  reason  for  its  spectacular  growth.  Only  ten  years  ago  Sao  Paulo 
was  primarily  the  center  of  a vast  coffee-producing  region;  more  coffee  still  flows 
through  Sao  Paulo  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  coffee  has  taken 
a back  seat  in  favor  of  industry  in  the  city  itself.  Many  factors  have  combined  to 
favor  this  industrialization;  the  proximity  of  a good  port  (Santos),  the  extraordi- 
nary hydroelectric  potential  which  has  been  and  is  being  successfully  developed, 
its  location  in  the  most  highly  developed  agricultural  state  in  South  America,  and 
roads  and  highways  connecting  the  city  to  the  mineralogical  wealth  of  Minas  Ge- 
rais and  Volta  Redonda’s  iron  and  steel  mills. 
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With  almost  four  million  inhabitants  and  thousands  of  fac- 
tories in  its  627  square  miles,  Sao  Paulo  is  truly  the 
leading  industrial  city  of  South  America. 
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RECIFE  (Pop.  780,000)  - The  hub  of  northeastern  Brazil  is  Recife,  the  eastern- 
most port  of  South  America.  Founded  in  1548  and  settled  by  fishermen  and  sailors, 
it  is  today  the  third  largest  city  in  Brazil.  The  low,  broad  reefs  of  white  coral 
that  enclosp  the  harbor  gave  Recife  its  name,  and  the  rivers  Capibaribe and  Bebe- 
ribe,  which  divide  the  city  into  sections  connected  by  bridges  and  traversed  by 
canals  have  made  it  the  "Venice  of  America."  Recife  is  the  outlet  for  the  large 
sugar,  cotton  and  coffee  area  of  the  northern  region,  and  a large  volume  of  com- 
merce moves  across  its  docks  each  year. 

SALVADOR  (Pop.  650,000)  - Situated  midway  along  the  lengthy  Brazilian  coast 
is  ancient  Salvador  (Bahia),  often  called  the  "City  of  Churches."  Now  the  coun- 
try’s fourth  ranking  city  and  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Bahia,  Salvador  still 
contains  many  stately  old  buildings  of  fortifications  that  date  from  the  golden  days 
between  1549  and  1763,  when  under  its  full  title  of  Sao  Salvador  da  Bahia  de  To- 
dos  os  Santos,  it  was  the  proud  capital  of  Brazil.  From  its  picturesque  waterfront 
the  city  climbs  up  a perpendicular  cliff  over  200  feet  high.  The  city  has  two  dis- 
tinct levels  connected  with  each  other  by  cable  cars,  elevators  and  several  roads. 
The  main  lift,  the  Lacerda  elevator,  is  234  feet  high,  a reinforced  concrete  tower 
with  modern  elevators.  On  the  lower  level  are  the  wharves  and  commercial  houses, 
while  on  the  upper,  overlooking  the  bay,  are  the  public  buildings,  residences, 
hotels  and  the  main  shopping  district. 

• 

Salvador’s  tradition  is  flavored  with  the  primitive  folklore  of  Africa-preserved  in 
the  music,  dances  and  macumba  (voodoo)  rituals  of  present-day  descendants  of 
Sudanese  slaves.  The  Negro  women  wear  distinctive  costumes  which  are  a com- 
bination of  African  and  French  Empire  styles  with  turban,  shawl,  wide  starched 
skirts,  light  chemise,  wooden-soled  slippers  called  chinelas,  and  pounds  of  gay 
jewelry. 

BELO  HORIZONTE  (Pop.  600,000)  - In  1897,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Minas  Ge- 
rais was  changed  from  Ouro  Preto  to  Belo  Horizonte,  a mode!  city  whose  streets 
and  zones  were  all  carefully  planned  and  built  on  a site  chosen  for  its  beauty  ond 
healthful  climate.  Belo  Horizonte  means  "beautiful  horizon,"  a reference  ic  th® 
Curral  del  Rei  ("King’s  Corral’’)  mountain  range  that  rings  the  high  plateau  on 
which  the  city  is  located.  Originally  conceived  as  a political  and  cultural  center, 
the  city  has  also  become  a hub  of  transportation,  manufacturing  and  heavy  industry 
as  well.  The  extensive  mining  enterprises  of  Minas  produce  gold,  semiprecious 
stones,  iron  and  manganese.  Other  major  occupations  of  the  region  are  cattle  rai- 
sing and  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  as  cotton,  castor  beans,  corn,  tobacco  and 
sugar.  Among  the  chief  industries  of  Belo  Horizonte  are  steel,  cotton  textile  man- 
ufacture and  diamond  cutting. 

PORTO  ALEGRE  (Pop.  640,000)  - "Gay  Port,”  the  capital  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
is  an  import  commercial  center  and  port  of  southern  Brazil.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industrial  cities  in  Brazil,  it  is  built  on  hills  sloping  upward  from  the  Guaiba 
River,  where  five  rivers  join  and  flow  into  the  150-mile  long  Lagoa  dos  Patos 
("Lake  of  the  Ducks").  The  city’s  invigorating  climate  and  wealth  of  economic 
opportunities  have  attracted  a large  number  of  European  immigrants,  principally 
Portuguese,  Germans  and  Italians.  The  city  is  built  on  a strip  of  land  projecting 
into  the  river,  and  extends  along  its  shores  and  back  to  low  hills.  In  consideration 
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of  its  moderate  climate  and  its  function  as  an  inland  commercial  center  and  port, 
PSrto  Alegre  can  perhaps  be  compared  more  with  New  Orleans  or  Savannah  than 
any  other  United  States  cities.  The  old  part  of  the  town  was  built  around  a prom- 
ontory overlooking  the  harbor.  It  is  the  focal  point  of  a rich  livestock  and  agricul- 
tural region,  the  chief  products  being  meat,  hides,  grains  of  all  kinds,  cattle,  wool, 
minerals,  tobacco,  fruit  and  wines.  The  principal  industries  are  meat-packing 
plants,  lard  refineries,  sawmills,  foundries,  breweries, tanneries  and  wool  factories. 


Recife,  the  major  industrial  center  of 
northeastern  Brazil,  is  more  than  400 
years  old. 


Sao  Salvador,  Bahia,  Brazil's  capital  in 
the  days  of  the  empire.  Built  on  two 
levels,  the  upper  city  is  connected  to  the 
lower  and  older  section  by  the  famed 
Lacerda  Elevator. 
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SANTOS  (Pop.  250,000)  - Two  hundred  miles  down  the  coastfrom  Rio,  on  the  island 
of  Sao  Vicente,  is  the  city  of  Santos,  founded  in  1532.  The  importance  of  this  port 
in  the  economic  life  of  Brazil  is  its  position  as  the  principal  export  market  for 
Brazil’s  coffee  production,  and  as  the  sole  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  the  extensive- 
and  prosperous  up-country  plateau  region,  of  which  the  inland  city  of  Sao  Paulo  is 
the  principal  center-Santos  serves  as  the  import  and  export  terminal  for  that  eco- 
nomic zone.  A trip  to  Santos  is  highly  worthwhile,  for  this  tropical  inland  city  has 
its  own  special  tourist  appeal.  The  approach  by  steamer  is  one  of  changing  beauty, 
as  the  ship  winds  through  a three-mile  channel  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  spacious 
harbor,  with  the  "Serra  do  Mar”  coastal  range  as  a majestic  backdrop,  its  fine 
hotels,  wonderful  beaches  and  tropical  beauty  have  made  it  a popular  resort,  in 
addition  to  being  Brazil’s  chief  port  and  the  world’s  coffee  capital. 

• 

A visit  to  the  Santos  Coffee  Exchange  will  initiate  you  into  the  ritual  of  sampling, 
buying  and  selling  the  world’s  most  popular  bean,  which  takes  place  in  this  impos- 
ing cathedral-like  edifice  amid  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and  solemnity.  Along  San- 
tos’ four  miles  of  docks  you  will  find  ocean-going  vessels  flying  the  flags  of  all 
nations,  and  loading  mountains  of  coffee  sacks,  cotton,  hides  and  bananas. 

• 

Away  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  waterfront,  life  is  pleasant  and  leisurely. 
Among  the  many  delightful  spots  for  sight-seeing  are  Monte  Serrat  - an  almost 
vertical  hill,  with  a funicular  railway  to  the  summit;  the  "Jardim  Indfgena,”  said 
to  have  the  largest  open-air  collection  of  orchids  in  the  world;  the  lovely  tropical 
island,  "llha  Porchat;”  fashionable  Guarujd  Island;  the  beaches  of  Jose'  Menino, 
Ponte  Pensil  and  Prainha. 

• 

The  2-hour  trip  from  Santos  to  Sdo  Paulo  via  the  famous  Sao  Paulo  Railway  is  a 
thrill  in  itself,  and  a safe  one.  This  railway  climbs  the  vertical  granite  escarpment 
behind  Santos  by  an  extraordinary  feat  of  engineering,  and  provides  panoramas  of 
breath-taking  beauty  en  route. 

BELEM  (Pop.  400,000)  - Ninety  miles  up  the  Pard  River  and  only  two  degrees 
below  the  Equator,  is  the  city  of  Belem  (Bethlehem),  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Pard  and  the  gateway  to  the  Amazon.  Belem  is  the  chief  distribution  point  forthe 
great  Amazon  Valley,  exporting  principally  rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  cacao  and  timber. 

• 

The  port  of  Belem  has  already  a tremendous  importance  as  an  outlet  for  products 
from  the  Amazon  region,  and  with  the  improvements  it  is  undergoing  will  be  as  out- 
standing to  Brazil  as  New  Orleans  is  for  the  United  States. 

• 

As  W.  McFadden  Duffy  says,  "Behind  Belem  rises  what  appears  to  be  a continua- 
tion of  the  forests,  with  spires  and  towers  of  its  massive  churches  and  cathedrals 
jutting  up  from  the  greenery.  Beyond  the  commercial  section  where  the  Mississippi 
Shipping  Company  has  an  elaborate  agency,  this  mass  of  greenforest  reveals  itself 
to  be  beautifully  disciplined  into  vaulted  isles  of  mango  trees. 

• 

The  trees  from  which  came  the  name  "Cidade  das  Mangueiras”  or  City  of  Mango 
Trees,  were  probably  planted  nearly  a century  aqo  when  the  far-sighted  city  plan- 
ners laid  out  the  modern  city.  Heavy  with  fruit  and  shading  the  streets  the  mangos 
form  living  corridors  through  which  the  gay  Brazilians  scurry  to  and  from  work. 
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NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


The  history  of  Brazil’s  economy  is  characterized  by  six  principal  cycles,  each 
centered  around  a particular  commodity:  brazilwood,  livestock,  sugar,  gold,  rubber 
and  coffee.  At  the  height  of  each  cycle,  except  coffee,  Brazil  occupied  the  leading 
position  in  world  production  and  subsequently  lost  it  as  a result  of  several  factors, 
including  competition  from  other  producing  areas. 

• 

The  sugar  cycle  ran  from  approximately  1600  to  1700.  During  the  17th  century  Bra- 
zil supplied  most  of  Europe’s  sugar.  The  decline  started  with  the  expulsion  in  1654 
of  the  Dutch,  who  took  their  skill  in  sugar  growing  with  them.  Other  factors  which 
ruined  Brazil’s  sugar  markets  were  the  expansion  of  West  Indian  sugar  production 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  and  diamonds  in  Minas  Gerais.  The  gold  and  diamond 
cycle  lasted  from  1690  to  1800  and  was  responsible  for  the  rapid  and  early  settle- 
ment of  parts  of  the  interior.  The  cotton  cycle  came  to  an  end  in  the  1880’s  as  a 
result  of  severe  droughts,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  greatly  reduced  the  labor 
supply,  and  the  rising  rubber  cycle  in  the  Amazon. 

• 

The  rubber  cycle  lasted  from  about  1860  to  1910,  during  which  period  Brazil  had  a 
virtual  world  monopoly  as  a supplier  of  rubber.  The  rubber  cycle  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  when  the  East  Indian  region  first  entered  the  world  market  in  1909. 

• 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  and  important  of  the  economic  cycles  is  that  of  coffee, 
which  for  more  than  a century  has  been  the  keystone  of  the  economic  structure  of 
Brazil.  The  coffee  cycle  began  about  1830.  In  the  period  just  prior  to  World  I,  Bra- 
zil supplied  approximately  70  per  cent  of  world  coffee  exports,  but  there  has  been  a 
continual  decline  since  that  time.  The  coffee  cycle  began  to  wane  when  the  high 
prices  that  prevailed  during  World  War  I stimulated  production  in  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  Africon  countries  and,  likewise,  competition. 

Although  coffee  still  ranks  first  in  value  among  export  commodities,  its  relative 
importance  in  the  notional  income  has  declined  steadily  in  recent  years,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  from  1939  on  a new  cycle  started  taking  place,  which  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  gained  extraordinary  momentum. This  is  the  “industrial  cycle,’’  or  bet- 
ter, the  industrial  revolution  of  Brazil. 

AGRICULTURE  - Whatever  may  be  the  relative  importance  of  agricultural  output 
to  gross  national  product,  its  absolute  importance  will  remain  considerable  in  the 
over-all  picture  of  the  Brazilian  economy.  In  view  of  the  government’s  regional 
programs  in  the  northeastern,  central -western  and  southern  parts  of  the  country,  all 
of  which  call  for  a considerable  increase  in  agricultural  production,  and  in  view 
of  the  federal  government’s  general  policy  of  increasing  the  nation’s  deficient 
calory  intake,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  agricultural  output,  especially  that  of  food- 
stuffs, will  increase  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the  coming  years.  Moreover,  ag- 
ricultural output,  with  coffee  and  cocoa  in  the  lead,  will  continue  to  be  a most 
important  source  of  foreign  exchange. 

• 

Brazil  is  the  largest  world  producer  of  coffee  and  beans,  the  third  largest  of  cocoa, 
sugar  and  corn.  Increasing  activity  is  being  shown  in  fruit-growing,  particularly  in 
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the  uplands  where  the  common  fruit  trees  of  the  temperate  zone  do  well.  The  ba- 
nana, orange  and  pineapple  harvest  leave  a margin  for  export,  while  other  tropical 
fruits  of  delicious  flavor  and  aroma  are  extensively  grown  for  local  consumption. 

• 

Brazil’s  output  of  cacao  (chocolate)  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Ghana;  and  in 
tobacco  production  Brazil  is  surpassed  only  by  India,  China,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Brazilian  tea  (mate),  which  is  produced  for  the  most  part  in 
the  southern  states,  is  exported  chiefly  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  - Brazilian  forests  are  among  the  world's  richest  in  oil- 
bearing fruits,  gums,  resins,  essential  oils,  waxes,  timber,  cellulose,  fibers  and 
other  products.  It  is  believed  that  some  50,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  known 
species  of  plants,  are  to  be  found  in  Brazil.  This  prodigious  variety  of  plants,  to- 
gether with  the  resources  of  the  vast  area  under  forest  (about  1,854,0OO  square 
miles),  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  country’s  natural  wealth  and  of  the 
role  that  Brazil  plays  as  one  of  the  great  suppliers  of  vegetable  raw  materials. 
• 

Brazilian  timber  is  of  fine  quality  and  ranges  from  wood  so  light  that  it  can  re- 
place cork,  to  the  Brazilian  pepper-tree  with  a density  one-and-one-half  times  that 
of  water.  The  greatest  demand,  however,  is  for  Parana  pine,  which  grows  in  the 
southern  states  in  stands  that  comprise  about  200  million  trees. 

STOCKRAISING  - The  breeding  and  raising  of  livestock  is  a basic  factor  in  the 
Brazilian  economy  and  represents  the  main  source  of  wealth  in  certain  areas. 
Extensive  areas  of  grassland  provide  good  natural  pasture,  in  particular  the  rolling 
prairies  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  their  fine  herds  of  Hereford  and  Polled  Angus. 
In  the  uplands  of  Minas  Gerais,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  SSo  Paulo  and  Parana,  Dutch  and 
Jersey  cattle  supply  the  cities  with  dairy  produce.  The  humped  Zebu  is  widely 
bred  and  crossbred  all  over  the  country. 

MINERALS  - Brazil’s  industrial  growth  has  naturally  been  associated  with  an 
increasing  utilization  of  its  mineral  resources,  many  of  which,  however,  have  yet 
to  be  exploited  on  a larger  scale.  In  addition  to  gold,  manganese,  coal,  zircon, 
quartz  and  diamonds,  there  are  deposits  of  tungsten,  bauxite,  nickel,  mica,  lead, 
zinc,  silver,  uranium,  thorium  and  others. 

• 

Iron,  however,  is  a major  source  of  wealth.  Brazil  is  credited  with  having  about 
23  per  cent  of  the  world’s  estimated  supply,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a very  high  qual- 
ity. Itabira,  the  "iron  mountain’’  in  Minas  Gerais,  accounts  for  a great  part  of 
present  ore  production.  According  to  estimates,  the  reserves  in  the  whole  area 
amount  to  over  a billion  tons.  Also  worthy  of  special  consideration  i s Brazil’s 
wealth  in  highgrade  manganese  ores  concentrated  in  the  states  of  Mato  Grosso, 
Minas  Gerais,  Espirito  Santo  and  in  the  northen  territory  of  Amapd.  Manganese 
ores  have  been  increasingly  used  by  the  domestic  steel  industry  and  exported 
abroad,  principally  to  the  United  States.  In  1960,  exports  reached  866,300  tons 
and  were  valued  at  US$29,780,000. 

• 

The  output  of  the  sourthern  coal  fields  now  averages  2 million  tons,  but  the  known 
reserves  in  this  region  alone  exceed  500  million  tons.  Brazil  is  one  of  America’s 
major  oil-consuming  nations,  and  domestic  production,  even  though  still  insuffi- 
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cient  to  cope  with  demand,  has  developed  at  an  explosive  rate,  jumping  from 
2,0  21,900  barrels  in  1955  to  29,380,165  in  1960.  In  December,  1960,  this  figure 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  1O0,5O0  barrels  per  day.  Although  there  have  been 
encouraging  signs  of  petroleum  deposits  in  such  states  as  Amazonas,  Para,  Ala- 
goa  s and  more  recently  in  Santa  Catarina,  total  production  still  comes  from  the 
Bahia  fields. Among  gemstones,  the  diamond  comes  first.  A variety  of  precious  and 
semiprecious  stones,  such  as  emeralds,  aquamarines,  beryls,  garnets,  topazes, 
tourmalines,  andalusite,  and  amethysts,  ore  also  found  in  Brazil.  The  "carbo- 
nado”, or  black  diamond,  widely  used  industrially  in  diamond-set  shaping  tools, 
circular  saws,  and  dies  and  as  an  abrasive  comes  from  Brazil. 

INDUSTRY  - As  we  have  already  noted  in  a general  way  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  Brazil’s  industrial  growth  has  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  its  econ- 
omy during  the  lost  ten  years. 

• 

Brazil  today  refines  over  65.4  per  cent  of  all  its  needs  in  petroleum  and  petroleum 
derivatives,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  demand  of  40  per  cent  between  1955 
and  1960. 

INSTALLED  ELECTRIC  CAPACITY  (in  1,000  kwts.) 

% 

1955:  3,148.5  100 

1960:  4,595.9  146 

As  a result  of  the  huge  investments  called  forth  by  the  installation  of  hydro- 
eletric  plants,  the  increase  of  46  per  cent  in  installed  capacity  is  a sizable  one. 
Moreover,  projects  are  under  way  that  will  result  in  still  greater  increases  in 
power  supply  during  the  coming  years.  Thus,  in  1961  alone,  installations  will  be 
completed  that  will  add  700,000  kilowatts  to  the  nation’s  installed  capacity. 


AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY 

1955:  30,700  units 

1960:  125,000  units 

In  this  respect,  not  only  is  it  pertinent  to  stress  that  the  increase  was  extraor- 
dinary (400%),  but  it  is  also  important  to  add  that  the  participation  of  imported 
materials  in  the  finished  products  has  been  decreasing  at  a fast  rate.  It  is  a fact 
that  within  a period  of  two  to  three  years  Brazil’s  automobile  industry  will  be 
completely  based  on  raw  materials  and  parts  of  domestic  origin. 


CAUSTIC  SODA  (in  thousands  of  tons) 

% 

1955:  27.3  100 

I960:  72.2  (est.)  264 

The  increase  of  supply  is  still  insufficient  to  meet  with  the  growth  of  demand,  and 
imports  during  the  same  period  have  run  at  an  average  of  100,000  tons  a year. 
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The  Brazilian  National  Steel 
Company’s  plant  at  Volta  Re- 
dondo is  the  largest  producer 
of  steel  in  all  of  Latin  America. 


Ores  from  the  rich  manganese 
mines  of  Amapd  are  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  - The  national  economy  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  coun- 
try’s export  trade  in  commodities  of  agricultural,  forest  and  mineral  origin.  For 
some  items,  particularly  machinery  vehicles,  fuels,  industrial  chemicals  and  phar- 
maceuticals, Brazil  is  still  dependent  too  certain  extent  upon  imports.  Also, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  country  is  basically  agricultural,  Brazil  is  obliged  to 
import  large  quantities  of  wheat.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  the  importation  of  wheat 
and  fuel  oil  can  be  eliminated.  The  United  States  is  by  far  the  principal  market 
for  Brazil.  In  1960,  Brazil  was  the  third  largest  Latin  American  market  for  exports 
from  the  United  States,  and  was  the  second  largest  supplier  of  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  the  area.  Trade  with  Brazil  accounted  for  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  U.S,  exports  to  Latin  America  in  both  1959  and  1960,  and  for  17  per 
cent  of  U.S.  imports  in  1959,  compared  with  16  per  cent  in  1960. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 


The  importance  of  communications  to  the  economy  and  general  well-being  of  a 
country  of  the  size  and  topography  of  Brazil  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In  general, 
Brazil  s principal  transportation  routes  are  the  coastal  steamship  lines,  its  vast 
network  of  inland  waterways  and  its  extensive  system  of  airways.  The  best  high- 
ways and  railways  are  concentrated  in  Minas  Gerais  and  the  southeastern  sea- 
board states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sdo  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  Catarina  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  The  goals  set  for  federal  highways,  under  the  Five-Year  Plan  of  Highway 
Wnrk«t  frtr  1956-60,  Called  for  the  construction  of  8,125  miles  (including  improve- 
ment of  existing  routes)  of  new  tirst-class  highway  bed*  and  for  tbo  pavins  of 
3,100  miles. 

RAILROADS  - Railroads  were  first  constructed  in  Brazil  in  the  1850’s  by  private 
foreign  companies;  later,  most  of  the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the  federal  and 
state  government.  The  trend  toward  direct  administration  of  railroads  by  the 
government  has  become  more  pronounced  in  recent  years;  of  the  23,1 17  miles  of 
railways  existing  in  1954,  only  about  five  per  cent  were  privately  owned.  A Na- 
tional Railway  Network  was  set  up  in  1957  as  a government  company  to  unity  the 
administration  of  government-owned  railways.  Dieselization  of  Brazilian  railroads 
started  in  1955.  Today  70  per  cent  of  them  are  Diesel-powered,  and  it  is  expected 
that  100  per  cent  will  be  attained  by  1962. 

HIGHWAYS -Like  the  railways,  highways  are  best  and  most  numerous  in  the  south, 
particularly  in  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Gerais  where 
they  connect  all  the  principal  cities.  The  most  modern  highway  is  the  35-mile  long 
express  route,  the  Via  Anchieta,  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo. 

• 

These  three  states  have  been  linked  with  the  extreme  south  by  roads  through  Pa- 
rana and  Santa  Catarina.  Another  network  of  roads  is  found  in  the  northeast, 
connecting  Pernambuco  with  Parafba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Ceara.  North  and 
south  are  linked  by  the  Rio-Bahia  Highway. 

AIRLINES  - Because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  constructing  highways  and 
railways,  air  travel  has  played  a vital  role  in  transportation  since  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  first  airline  in  1927,  and  has  served  to  bring  formerly  isolated  districts 
into  communication  with  the  large  centers  of  population.  Today  Brazil's  airlines 
are  the  most  far-flung  of  its  transportation  systems,  second  only  to  the  United 
States  in  intensive  development  and  length. 

• 

There  are  now  seven  domestic  ond  three  international  Brazilian  airlines.  In  addi- 
tion, some  30  non-sheduled  lines  are  in  operation,  offering  air  taxi  service  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Principal  airlines  connecting  Brazil  with  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  Varig-Real,  Panair  do  Brasil,  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  Air  France,  Braniff,  KLM, 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  Pan  American  World  Airways  System,  and 
other  foreign  lines. 

SHIPPING  - Brazil  is  served  by  steamship  lines,  both  Brazilian  and  foreign,  con- 
necting it  with  all  the  major  countries  of  the  world,  and  leads  Latin  America  in 
commercial  shipping.  The  merchant  fleet  in  1959  comprised  373  vessels  with  a 
cargo  capacity  over  five  million  tons. 


PRESENT  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

During  1960,  Brazil's  gross  national  product  rose  by  4 per  cent,  continuing  a trend 
that  has  prevailed  for  the  last  15  years.  Had  it  not  been  for  a considerable  drop  in 
the  coffee  crop  (27  million  bags  in  1960,  as  against  45  million  in  the  preceding 
year),  the  rate  would  have  been  6 per  cent.  Growth  was  particularly  accentuated  in 
agricultural  production  (coffee  excepted)  - 8 per  cent-  and  in  industrial  output  - 10 
per  cent.  This  is  a remarkable  achievement,  and  one  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
in  a country  that  is  going  through  what  economists  call  the  “take-off  phase,*'  a 
most  difficult  period  during  which  efforts  are  made  to  pass  from  a level  of  under- 
development to  one  of  partial  development,  thereby  opening  the  way  for  the  devel- 
opment process  to  become  self-generating. 

• 

Yet,  this  dramatic  growth  process  - possibly  because  of  its  very  intensity  - be- 
came associated  with  financial,  economic  and  social  imbalance,  which  not  only 
endangered  Brazil's  whole  future  progress  but  also  caused  immediate  problems  of 
a serious  nature.  The  years  1955  through  1960  saw  the  country  in  a constant  battle 
against  inflation.  Its  yearly  rate,  which  was  never  less  than  18  per  cent,  reached 
the  appalling  maximum  of  52.1  per  cent  in  1959,  and  dropped  to  23.7  per  cent  in 
1960.  Although  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  take-off  period  is  featured  by  the 
incidence  of  strong  inflationary  pressures,  the  levels  above  mentioned,  chiefly 
those  of  the  two  last  years,  were  dangerously  high. 

• 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between  1943  and  1956  per  capita  income  in  the  central- 
southern  part  of  the  country  grew  at  a rate  of  about  3.5  per  cent  a year,  and  only 
at  1.5  per  cent  in  the  northeast;  this  trend  not  only  prevailed  but  was  further  ac- 
centuated during  the  period  1956-1960. 

• 

This  economic  dichotomy  begot  a serious  state  of  affairs  with  social  tensions 
rising  in  the  less  favored  areas  of  the  country  and  urban  problems  multiplying  in 
the  southern  cities  as  a result  of  large  population  migrations  from  the  north. 
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The  President  Bernardes  is  Brazil’s  largest  oil  refinery 
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This  in  a nutshell  is  the  general  situation  that  confronted  the  new  administration 
that  came  into  power  on  February  1,  1961:  a country  astonishingly  prosperous  in 
some  of  its  regions,  incredibly  poor  in  others;  economically  exuberant  and  yet  in 
a most  delicate  financial  position. 


CULTURE 

Since  the  Brazilian  Indians  had  few  cultural  contributions  to  offer,  the  fundamental 
elements  for  developing  a national  culture  in  Brazil  came  almost  entirely  from 
across  the  sea.  For  centuries  Brazilian  artists  and  writers  reflected  faithfully  the 
successive  European  schools.  In  recent  years,  however,  a new  nationalistic  trend 
has  developed,  and  an  essentially  Brazilian  culture  is  evolving. 

ARCHITECTURE  - Brazil  holds  a prominent  position  in  architecture  today  be- 
cause of  the  striking  innovations  in  architectural  design,  and  also  because  of  the 
extent  of  its  recent  building  activity.  One  of  Brazil's  contributions  to  modern  ar- 
chitecture is  the  control  of  heat  and  glare  on  glass  surface  by  means  of  external 
blinds.  Tile  has  a place  in  Brazilian  modern  architecture  also.  Candido  Portinari , 
in  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York,  has  collaborated  with  Oscar  Niemeyer  on  the  Church  of  Pampulha,  located 
in  the  city  of  Belo  Horizonte.  The  result  has  been  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
uses  of  tile  within  the  new  architectural  forms.  Skyscraper  terraces  and  tropical 
gardens  are  becoming  a common  feature  of  many  new  buildings. 

• 

Brazilian  architecture  has  also  found  new,  extremely  plastic  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  concrete. 

PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  - Painting  and  sculpture  in  colonial  days  were 
largely  religious.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  18th  century  sculptors  was  Antonio 
Francisco  Lisboa  (1730-1814),  called  Aleijadinho  (“Little  Cripple")  because  of 
his  crippled  hands  and  feet. 

• 

A significant  modern  movement  in  Brazilian  painting  was  originated  in  Sdo  Paulo 
in  1922  by  the  Lithuanian  painter  Lasar  Segall.  The  leading  figure  in  this  move- 
ment is  Candido  Portinari,  whose  work  is  characterized  by  its  vigorous  drafts- 
manship. Two  present-day  sculptors  of  note  are  Bruno  Giorgio  and  Victor  Brecheret. 

MUSIC  - It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  that  music  began  to  be 
cultivated  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  and  became  an  influential  part  of  Brazilian  cul- 
ture. The  first  important  figure  in  Brazilian  music  was  Father  Jose  Mauricio  (1767- 
1830),  a follower  of  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  tradition.  His  disciple,  Francisco  Ma- 
nuel da  Silva,  wrote  the  Brazilian  national  anthem  and  founded  the  first  real 
conservatory  of  music  in  1841.  Another  19th  century  composer,  Antonio  Carlos  Go- 
mes, gained  wide  recognition  for  his  Italian-inspired  operas.  The  first  to  attempt 
the  nationalization  of  Brazilian  music  were  Alexandre  Levy  and  Alberto  Nepo- 
muceno. 

• 

Contemporary  Brazilian  composers  have  made  full  use  of  their  country's  folklore  in 
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developing  a national  music.  Outstanding  among  them  is  the  late  Heitor  Villa- 
Lobos,  one  of  the  greatest  creative  musicians  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Almost 
entirely  self-taught,  Villa-Lobos  composed  over  1,400  musical  works,  ranging  from 
simple  folk  melodies  for  piano  or  voice  to  complex  orchestral  pieces.  Other  com- 
posers of  distinctly  Brazilian  music  are  Oscar  Lorenzo  Fernandez,  Francisco Mig- 
none,  Camargo  Guarnieri  and  Claudio  Santoro.  Among  ou standing  contemporary 
artists  are  Guiomar  Novaes,  Magdalena  Tagliaferro  and  Joao  de  Souza  Lima,  pian- 
ist; Bidu  SaySo,  for  a long  time  a leading  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. The  late  Carmen  Miranda,  a vocalist,  did  much  to  popularize  Brazilian  songs 
in  the  United  States.  Eminent  musicologists  include  Mario  de  Andrade  of  SSo  Paulo 
and  Luiz  Heitor  Correa  de  Azevedo. 

BRASILIA 


The  idea  of  moving  the  government  of  Brazil  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  a new  location 
in  the  Central  Plateau  in  the  state  of  Goias  had  long  been  considered.  The  project 
was  conceived  with  the  dual  object  of  serving  the  administrative  needs  of  a fast- 
growing nation  and  of  providing  a nucleus  for  the  development  of  the  vastexpanses 
of  the  Brazilian  back  country,  while  at  the  same  time  removing  the  center  ofpolit- 
ical  life  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a city  which  in  many  ways  seems  unsuited  to  serve 
as  an  efficient  capital.  Many  Brazilians  believed  indeed  that  the  removal  of  their 
federal  government  from  Rio  to  a site  in  the  interior  of  the  country  would  be  a 
great  step  toward  the  solution  of  many  pressing  problems  of  national  expansion.  In 
fact,  the  dominant  idea  in  the  moving  of  the  capital  was  to  speed  up  national  de- 
velopment. 

• 

In  September,  1956,  the  Companhia  Urbanizadora  da  Nova  Capital,  that  is,  the 
Government  company  which  took  over  the  job  of  planning  and  dealing  with  all 
matters  concerned  with  the  construction  of  the  new  capital,  opened  a competition 
for  the  Pilot  Plan  of  the  city.  More  than  sixty  Brazilian  architects,  including  such 
veterans  as  Lucio  Costa,  participated.  Their  work  was  submitted  in  March  1957 
to  a jury  among  whom  sat  three  well-known  foreign  city-planners:  Sir  William 
Holford,  who  worked  in  Pretoria  and  planned  the  reconstruction  of  London;  Andre 
Sive,  French,  who  belongs  to  Le  Corbusier’s  group;  and  Stamo  Papadaki,  American, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  Brazilian  architecture.  The  works  submitted  were  not 
considered  final.  The  competition  was  rather  a contest  of  talents  - to  choose  the 
man  who  should  build  the  new  capital.  Lucio  Costa  was  the  man. 

• 

Oscar  Niemeyer,  himself  a member  of  the  Company,  heading  i'Ss  city-planning 
department  and  also  acting  as  a judge  of  the  competition,  contributed  with  plans 
for  those  buildings  which  were  immediately  constructed,  that  is,  the  President's 
Residence,  the  Presidential  Secretariat,  and  a chapel,  as  well  as  other  govern- 
ment buildings. 

• 

Such  far-reaching  projects  seem  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  modern  Brazilian 
architecture  has  gained  abroad.  The  city  in  the  jungle,  urbs  ubi  silva  fuit,  might 
become  a milestone  in  the  history  of  art.  It  is  the  first  large  city  in  the  world 
entirely  planned  according  to  the  most  daring  tenets  of  contemporary  architecture. 
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for  which  it  has  opened  vast  new  horizons. 

President  Kubitschek  repeatedly  stated  that  he  intended  to  finish  his  adminis- 
tration in  Brasilia.  This  was  fulfilled  when  the  new  capital  was  inaugurated  on 

April  21,  1960.  A century-old  dream  came  to  pass.  A new  kind  of  city  was  born. 

• 

As  Lucio  Costa  says  in  his  report  .in  the  Pilot  Plan  for  Brasilia;  “Founding  a 
city  in  the  wilderness  is  c deliberate  act  of  conquest,  a gesture  after  the  manner 
of  the  pioneering  colonial  tradition, and  the  competitor’s  conception  of  what  such 
a city  should  be  would  be  most  important.  This  is  particularly  so  becausethe 

city  will  not  be  a result  of  regional  planning  but  the  cause  of  it:  its  foundation 

will  lead,  later,  to  the  planned  development  of  the  whole  region. 

• 

“Brasilia  should  not  be  envisaged  merely  as  an  organism  capable  of  fulfilling 
adequately  and  effortlessly  the  vital  functions  of  any  modern  city,  not  merely  as 
an  urbs,  but  as  a civitas,  possessing  the  attributes  inherent  in  a capital.  And,  for 
this  to  be  possible,  the  planner  must  be  imbued  with  a certain  dignity  and  nobility 
of  intent,  because  that  fundamental  attitude  will  give  birth  to  the  sense  of  order, 
utility  and  proportion  that  alone  can  confer  on  the  project  as  a whole  the  desirable 
monumental  quality.  Not,  let  it  be  clear,  in  the  sense  of  ostentation  but  as  the 
palpable  and  conscious  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  what  is  worth  while  and  sig- 
nificant. The  city  should  be  planned  for  orderly  and  efficient  work,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  both  vital  and  pleasing,  a suitable  background  for  intellectual  spec- 
ulation; it  should  be  such  a city  as,  with  time,  could  become  not  only  the  seatof 
government  and  administration,  but  also  one  of  the  more  lucid  and  distingui shed 
cultural  centers  in  the  country.” 


TOURIST  INFORMATION 


Brazil  offers  incomparable  beauties  to  the  tourist:  its  bathing  beaches,  its  moun- 
tains and  .forests,  its  health  resorts,  etc.,  awaken  the  curiosity  of  whoever  feels 
the  urge  to  explore  one  of  the  most  beautiful  contries  in  the  world.  Being  a land 
of  sharp  contrasts,  a tourist  finds  the  whole  gamut  of  attractions  from  the  sophisti- 
cated entertainment  of  its  cities  like  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  with  horse  racing,  polo, 
swimming,  yachting  and  tennis;  the  plush  “boites"  where  international  entertain- 
ers are  presented;  the  opera,  symphonies  and  ballets  - to  the  exciting  tropical 
vegetation  and  wild  life  of  the  Amazon  region  which  can  be  reached  by  conducted 
tours  in  modern  river  boats.  An  excellent  suggestion  for  those  interested  in  this 
type  of  activity  is  the  Hotel  Amazonas  in  the  city  of  Manaus,  which  plans  excur- 
sions through  the  interior  for  exciting  jungle  safaris. 

• 

And,  last  but  not  least,  Iguassu  Falls,  the  crowning  glory  of  Brazil’s  natural 
wonders.  In  the  state  of  Parana,  the  Iguassu  River  plunges  over  an  escarpment  in 
the  form  of  a two-and-a-half-mi le  crescent,  bathed  in  rainbow  hues,  to  a gorge  237 
feet  below.  This  area  is  preserved  as  a national  park  by  the  Brazilian  Government, 
which  is  trying  to  encourage  tourists  to  go  there. 

SPAS  - Among  the  many  wonders  of  creation  in  Brazil  are  its  health-giving  mineral 
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springs,  where  people  from  all  ports  of  the  world  go  to  take  the  treatments  of  diet, 
medicinal  waters  and  baths  which  reintegrate  them  to  health  and  joyous  living.  It 
is  amazing  to  witness  the  almost  miraculous  cures  effected  at  these  spas  on 
victims  of  diabetes,  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  liver  and  gall  bladder  disturbances, 
ulcers  and  many  others.  Following  are  the  best  known  of  these  health  resorts  in 
Brazil. 


FACTS  TO  KEEP  IN  MIND 


CLOTHING 'Travelers  visiting  Rio  de  Janeiro  between  November  and  March  should 
take  light  summer  clothing  similar  to  that  worn  in  North  America  during  July  and 
August.  Linen  and  cotton  fabrics  are  recommended  for  Rio,  Santos  and  the  North, 
while  lightweight  woolens  are  more  practical  in  Sa^o  Paulo  and  points  South. 
Slacks,  one-piece  bathing  suits  and  swimming  trunks  are  considered  proper  on 
the  beaches  of  Rio  and  Santos.  Warmer  clothing  similar  to  that  worn  in  North 
America  in  early  Spring  is  recommended  for  those  visiting  Brazil  between  May  and 
September.  Fur  pieces  and  gloves  are  then  recommended  .Warm  lightweight  coats, 
gloves,  woolen,  socks  etc.,  are  sometimes  a necessity  in  Sao  Paulo,  Parana  and 
further  south  where  the  temperature  may  reach  the  freezing  point  in  early  morning 
and  at  night.  Formal  dress  is  not  the  rule  in  the  hotels  and  night  clubs  of  Rio  and 
Sao  Paulo. 

CURRENCY  • Brazil’s  unit  of  currency  is  the  Cruzeiro  (pronounced  Croo-zayro), 
which  is  written  Cr$1,00  (the  decimal  point  being  a comma,  not  a period).  The 
Cruzeiro  is  divided  into  100  centavos. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  TIME  • When  it  is  twelve  o’clock  noon  in  Rio,  it  is  10  A.  M. 

Eastern  Standard  Time  in  New  York  City,  9 A.M.  in  Chicago  and  7 A.M.  in  San 

F ranci  SCO. 

MOTORING  - Most  of  the  extensive  automobile  roads  in  Brazil  are  in  the  states  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Gerais.  The  most  modern  roads  are  the  “Via 
Anchieta’’  between  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  President  Kubitschek  Highway, 
betwebn  Rio  and  Belo  Horizonte  and  the  “President  Dutra’’  superhighway,  which 
connects  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio.  These  three  states  have  been  linked  with  the  South 
by  roads  through  Parana  and  Santa  Catarina.  Another  road  network  connects  Per- 
nambuco with  Parafba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Ceard.  North  and  South  are  now 

linked  by  the  Rio-Bahia  Highway.  Concrete  and  asphalt  roads  link  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  nearby  resorts.  Outside  the  large  cities,  the  roads  are  macadam.  Brazil  is 
interested  in  opening  new  dirt  roads  and  in  keeping  passable  the  ones  already  in 
use  by  trucks  and  buses  on  regular  schedules  .Gas  and  service  stations  are  found 
in  practically  all  towns  and  villages.  Road-paving  activities  in  Brazil  have  been 
greatly  intensified  in  recent  years. 


HOUSING  - Most  residences  for  rent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and  other  large 
cities  have  the  modern  conveniences  found  in  the  United  States:  tiled  bathrooms, 
hot  and  cold  water,  gas  ranges,  electricity  and  modern  electric  refrigerators. 
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Carved  out  of  the  wilderness  in  fulfillment  of  a century-old 
dream,  Brasilia  is  the  symbol  of  a nation  looking  to  the 
future.  Below,  the  Plaza  of  the  Three  Powers. 


9 This  booklet  was  designed,  written  and  printed  at  the  Brazilian  Government  Trade  Bureau  - New  York  City. 


